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This  decade  of  the  1990s  sees  the  bicentenaries  of  the  first  permanent 
missions  in  Glasgow:  the  first  under  the  Rev.  Alexander  McDonell  in 
1792  in  a rented  hall  in  Mitchell  Street,  at  the  western  end  of  Argyle 
Street,  the  second,  a newly  built  chapel  under  the  Rev.  John 
Farquharson  in  the  lands  of  Claythom,  off  the  Gallowgate,  in  1797.  I 
do  not  claim  that  these  events,  either  by  reason  of  their  location  or 
because  they  were  the  first  permanent,  recognised  places  of  Roman 
Catholic  worship  on  the  west  of  Scotland,  are  the  most  significant  dates 
in  the  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  modem  Scotland. 
However,  they  are  symbolic,  to  some  extent,  indicating  its  future 
direction  and  where  its  strength  would  lie  as  it  responded  to  the 
changing  economic  and  social  patterns  which  accompanied  the 
modernisation  of  Scottish  society.  The  decade  of  the  1890s,  therefore, 
seems  a fitting  point  at  which  to  mark  how  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
in  Scotland  had  responded  to  a century  of  change;  and  from  which  to 
assess  its  prospects  and  the  challenges  confronting  it  as  it  moved  into 
the  twentieth  century. 

The  retrospect  is  easy  to  measure.  A comparison  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  Scotland  in  the  1890s  with  what  they  had  been  a century 
before  indicates  how  much  they  had  altered.  In  the  1790s  they 
constituted  a body  with  little  visible  presence.  The  30,000  members  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  were  just  beginning  to  show  that 
preponderance  in  distribution  towards  the  southern  parts  of  the  country 
as  they  followed  the  changes  being  ushered  in  by  the  country’s 
agncultural  and  industrial  revolutions.  Their  lives  were  still  governed 
by  the  continuities  of  seasons  and  cycles.  Permanent  churches  with 
resident  priests  were  few,  services  basic  and  low-key,  a policy  of  self- 
effacement  being  deemed  appropriate  by  the  bishops.  Catholic  schools 
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existed  only  where  numbers  justified  them,  as  in  Edinburgh  or  parts  of 
the  north-east;  otherwise  education  was  a process  still  governed  by 
chance  or  local  parochial  cooperation.  A determination  to  remain 
outwardly  inconspicuous  was  similarly  reflected  in  their  liturgy,  music 
at  services  being  almost  unknown  until  about  the  1820s.1 

A more  experimental  strategy  of  educational  provision  began  to 
develop,  often  only  possible  with  the  support  and  goodwill  of 
Presbyterians  in  towns  such  as  Paisley  or  Glasgow,  when  an  increasing 
number  of  Catholics  began  to  come  from  the  north  of  Ireland  after 
1800.  The  Glasgow  Catholic  Schools  Society  founded  by  Glasgow 
manufacturers  in  1817  is  a notable  example  of  such  ventures.2 
However,  it  was  only  just  beginning  to  be  sketchily  perceived  that 
provision  on  its  own  was  insufficient  unless  the  modem  problem  of 
industrial  alienation  was  tackled  and  habits  of  school  attendance  and 
respect  for  its  benefits  were  encouraged.  The  social  and  political 
rawness  of  its  new  numbers  forced  the  Scottish  Vicars  Apostolic  into  a 
policy  of  somewhat  cautious  extension,  a caution  which  caused  its 
leadership  and  future  direction  to  become  ensnared  in  suspicion  and 
bitter  contention  which  lasted  for  some  decades.3  The  Established 
Presbyterian  church  and  its  Seceder  relatives  faced  similar  dislocations 
but,  unlike  them,  the  Roman  Catholic  church  sensed  no  sudden  shifting 
from  a hitherto  accepted  tradition  of  civil,  political  and  economic 
security.  Having  always  been  obliged  to  make  scant  ends  meet  had 


1 For  assessments  of  Catholicism  at  this  period  see  C.  Johnston,  Developments  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland  1789-1829  (Edinburgh,  1983),  139-80; 
P.F. Anson,  Underground  Catholicism  in  Scotland  (Montrose,  1970),  179-225;  J. 
Darragh.  “The  Catholic  Population  of  Scotland  since  the  year  1680”,  Innes  Review, 
iv  (1953),  49-59. 

2 The  Society  was  run  by  a committee  of  30  which  consisted  of  an  equal  number 
of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  in  its  schools  the  teachers  were  Catholics,  the 
Protestant  version  of  the  Bible  was  used  and  no  formal  creed  was  taught.  Annual 
Report  of  the  Glasgow  Catholic  Schools  ' Society  (Glasgow,  1838). 

3 For  two  contrasting  views  see  D.  McRoberts,  “The  Restoration  of  the  Scottish 
Catholic  Hierarchy  in  1878”,  Innes  Review,  xxix  (1978),  8-24  and  J.F.  McCaffrey, 
“Roman  Catholics  in  Scotland  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries”,  ante,  xxi  (1983),  278- 
288. 
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given  Roman  Catholics  some  preparation  for  the  catch-as-catch-can 
atmosphere  which  was  now  beginning  to  engulf  Scottish  life.4 

Anyone  looking  over  the  Catholic  Directories  for  Scotland  in  the 
1890s  will  be  struck  by  how  much  all  this  had  changed,  not  just 
dramatically  in  terms  of  extent  but  fundamentally  in  identity  and  self- 
belief. Firstly,  in  size  and  structure:  there  were  now  an  estimated 
338,643  Catholics,  being  served  by  348  priests  (giving  a manageable 
ratio  of  about  one  priest  per  1000  parishioners,  compared  with  the 
horrendous  ranges  of  1:5,000,  or  even  10,000  in  the  1830s  and  1840s.) 
There  were  521  churches,  chapels  and  mission  stations,  along  wth  156 
Catholic  day  schools  regularly  inspected  by  the  Scotch  Education 
Department,  teaching  an  average  of  36,522  children  each  day,  under 
219  head  teachers,  193  assistant  teachers  and  325  pupil  teachers.  Of 
the  £62,311  being  spent  on  schools,  £39,000  was  being  raised  from 
within  the  parishes  with  the  other  £23,056  coming  from  government 
grants;5  some  contrast  with  the  localised,  sporadic  and  limited 
education  being  provided  even  as  recently  as  the  1860s.  Spurred  on  by 
the  higher  expectations  of  Scottish  society,  Catholics  had  had  to 
develop  a firmer  educational  framework,  more  effective  than  that  being 
enjoyed  by  their  co-religionists  in  Ireland  or  England;  and,  perhaps 
more  significantly,  accept  such  expectations  as  a sign  of  their  growing 
integration  into  the  public  life  of  the  country.  The  range  of 
advertisements  in  the  Directories  from  church  suppliers,  printers, 
tailors,  hoteliers,  booksellers,  etc.,  is  testimony  to  a substantial 
community  of  some  commercial  standing,  requiring  and  sustaining  the 
services  of  an  extensive  network  of  suppliers  and  retailers. 

Secondly,  in  terms  of  composition  both  clerical  and  lay:  whereas 
formerly  it  had  been  entirely  Scottish,  descended  in  direct  line  from 
those  who  had  opposed  the  changes  in  church  and  state  ever  since 
1560,  its  vitality  now  depended  largely  on  migrating  labour,  mainly 
from  the  north  of  Ireland  with  some  from  remaining  highlanders, 


4 J.F.  McCaffrey,  “The  Stewardship  of  Resources:  Financial  Strategies  of  Roman 

Catholics  in  the  Glasgow  District,  1800-70”,  in  The  Church  and  Wealth  (Studies  in 
Church  History,  vol.24),  edd.  W.J.  Sheils  and  D.  Wood  (Oxford,  1987),  359-70. 
Catholic  Directory  for  Scotland  1890  [hereafter  CDSJ,  Ecclesiastical  Statistics. 
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sucked  in  to  work  the  industrial  and  commercial  processes  of  modem 
civilisation.  By  the  1890s  its  members  were  people  who  had  always 
been  used  to  being  on  the  move,  into  and  out  of  Scotland,  to  and  fro 
from  district  to  district  within  it,  linked  with  extended  families  overseas 
in  America  or  Australia  and  so,  in  the  daily  experiences  of  their  lives, 
reflecting  the  dynamism  and  fluidity  of  the  age.6 

Thirdly,  in  attitudes:  in  the  1890s  it  was  a body  very  much  more  in 
tune  with  the  nature  of  the  modem  world,  and  ready  to  meet  it  with 
strategies  of  parochial  organisation  and  support  groups  in  place. 
Records  of  how  the  parochial  clergy  viewed  the  issues  of  their  times  are 
scarce,  but  something  of  the  awareness  they  had  of  the  circumstances 
which  moulded  the  lives  of  their  parishioners,  and  of  the  close  bonds  of 
sympathy  which  linked  pastor  and  flock,  can  be  inferred  from 
occasional  comments.  For  one  priest  in  the  1880s  and  1890s  the  quiet, 
peaceful  days  of  college  were  soon  replaced  by  parish  duties  in  a 
bustling  world,  seething  with  vices  and  misery,  where  too  often  men  are 
cruel  to  each  other,  where  the  very  poor  are  trampled  upon  and 
forgotten  in  their  miseries  ...  [there]  to  be  the  friend  of  sinners,  and 
particularly  of  the  poor,  to  lift  up  the  wretched  and  miserable”.7  The 
realisation  of  such  challenges  and  the  questions  such  conditions  raised 
provided  that  body  both  with  its  dynamism  while  furnishing  it  with 
fresh  tensions.  However,  whereas  in  the  1790s  and  afterwards  such 
impressions  would  have  resulted  in  raw  responses,  now  they  could  be 
articulated  in  an  atmosphere  of  some  hope,  as  part  and  parcel  of  an 
organised  life  of  worship,  one  in  which  above  all  there  was  now  an 


6 See  M.  Gray,  Scots  on  the  Move  (Studies  in  Scottish  Economic  & Social 
History,  no.  1,  1990)  14-23;  J.F.  McCaffrey,  “Patterns  of  Migration  in  Scotland 
1840s  to  1930s”,  History  Teaching  Review  Year  Book,  4 (1990),  10-21.  The 
missioner  at  Lanark  sent  a hurried  note  to  the  Glasgow  archdiocese  asking  for 
architect’s  plans  for  parish  building  in  Tarbrax  to  be  cancelled  due  to  the  recent 
liquidation  of  the  Caledonian  Oil  Company:  “If  the  oil  works  close  all  the  people 
will  immediately  clear  out,  and  there  is  an  end  to  the  Tarbrax  mission'  Glasgow 
Archdiocesan  Archives  [hereafter  GAA],  GC  29,  St  Mary’s,  Lanark,  to  J.A. 
Maguire,  5 March  1897.  For  the  converse  when  the  Glasgow  Steel  Company 
proposed  to  erect  500  new  homes  at  Motherwell  see  ibid.,  G.W.  Ritchie  to  J.A. 
Maguire,  21  October  1897. 

7 CDS  1892,  231. 
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expectation  of  regular  participation  in  parish  life  as  the  norm  to  offset 
the  snares  of  the  outside  world. 

All  of  this  presents  a sharp  contrast  with  the  rough  improvisations 
of  a century  before.  For  instance,  at  the  opening  of  St  Columba  s, 
Newington,  in  1889,  the  choir  was  supported  by  the  orchestra  of  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  — a far  cry  from  the  days  of  Bishop  Hay.8  This  is  not 
to  say  that  there  were  no  continuities.  Striking  regional  disparities 
between  the  dioceses  in  numbers,  resources  and  possibilities  of  action 
were  still  a feature.  Glasgow’s  preponderance  (containing  between  two- 
thirds  to  three-quarters  of  the  Catholic  population)  meant  that  it  could 
ignore  the  majority  wishes  of  the  other  bishops,  a fact  which  could 
occasionally  irritate  them.9  The  leadership  of  the  Church,  despite  the 
large  Irish  bulk  of  the  faithful,  continued  to  be  as  firmly  m Scottish 
hands  as  it  had  ever  been  in  the  days  of  the  Vicars  Apostolic.  All  of  the 
diocesan  bishops  and  their  chief  functionaries  were  Scottish  or  chosen 
and  trained  by  Scottish  leaders  and  most  of  them  were  closely  linked 
through  family  ties.10  Bishop  Maguire,  for  instance,  may  have  been  the 
first  from  an  immigrant  background  to  administer  the  major  Scottish 
see  of  Glasgow  in  the  1890s  but,  in  attitude  and  policy,  he  was  very 
much  a man  in  the  mould  of  his  mentor,  Archbishop  Eyre,  and  there  is 
little  to  distinguish  him  from  such  patently  Scottish  figures  as 
Archbishop  Angus  MacDonald  of  St  Andrews  and  Edinburgh.  The  fact 
that  such  continuities  appeared  to  be  less  glaring  or  contentious  simply 
signified  the  greater  sense  of  common  purpose  which  now  pervaded 
their  body.  Now  there  was  a confident  sense  of  roots  and  history  (a 
theme  I will  develop  later  when  noting  events  like  the  Iona  pilgrimages 
of  this  period,  for  instance).  The  church  records  of  this  period  show  an 
organised  life,  humming  like  a well-oiled  machine,  keeping  a careful 
eye  on  finances  and  planning  ahead,  with  administrative  procedures  in 
place  to  keep  a check  on  the  spread  of  parishes  and  see  to  their 


8 CDS  1890 , 89. 

9 J.  Darragh,  “The  Catholic  Population  of  Scotland,  1879-1977”,  Innes  Review , 
xxix  (1978),  229.  Scottish  Catholic  Archives,  Drummond  Place,  Edinburgh 
[hereafter  SCA],  ED5,  the  correspondence  of  Archbishop  Angus  MacDonald, 
passim,  concerning  the  extension  of  Blairs  College  in  the  1890s. 

J.  Darragh,  7 he  Catholic  Hierarchy  of  Scotland  (Glasgow,  1986). 
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effective  running.  It  is  true  that  there  was  a somewhat  reluctant 
response  to  the  Education  Department’s  persistent  demands  for  better 
school  accommodation  to  match  the  modem  health  standards  now 
required;  but  the  extra  financial  burdens  entailed  were  still  being  taken 
on  board  as  a matter  of  public  policy;  and  efforts  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education  in  these  schools  had  been  given  a substantial  boost 
with  the  opening  of  a teacher-training  college  in  1894  at  Dowanhill, 
Glasgow.11  Overall  the  note  is  one  of  satisfaction  at  their  progress  and 
stability  but  it  is  not  triumphalist  or  self-centred  in  tone;  rather,  one 
which  hopes  that  the  spread  of  their  activity  will  be  a visible  sign  for 
the  edification  of  Scottish  society. 

On  the  other  hand,  was  the  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland  in  the 
1890s  anything  more  than  a well-oiled  machine,  reflecting  the 
characteristics  of  that  age  of  busy  commerce?  How  can  one  measure 
such  intangibles  as  its  morale,  its  sense  of  mission,  the  strength  of  its 
faith?  It  is  tempting  for  historians  to  dismiss  its  ordinariness  as  smug 
satisfaction  with  material  success,  more  intent  on  running  financially 
viable  parishes  than  in  undertaking  a dramatic  crusade  to  tum  the  tide 
of  Scottish  history,  reflecting  in  its  pietistic  individualism  a too-ready 
conformity  with  the  callous  social  responses  of  the  pre-welfare  state. 
Many,  in  fact,  have  given  in  to  that  temptation,  interpreting  the  history 
of  modem  Roman  Catholicism  in  Scotland  as  an  alien  thing,  as  solely 
an  aspect  of  Irish  immigration  because  this  leaves  the  way  open  for 
neat  historical  patterns  explaining  cause  and  effect  in  which  groups 
such  as  Catholics  respond  as  monoliths;  stereotypes  whose  actions  are 
inevitably  determined  by  social  and  economic  and  cultural  forces.  Thus 
we  have  stock  scenarios  in  which  reactionary  priests  like  Fr  Andrew 
O’Brien  try  to  stem  the  tide  of  Socialism  in  the  figure  of  John 
Wheatley.  Or  Catholics,  who  all  voted  Liberal  for  Ireland’s  sake  up  to 
1914,  turning  cynically  to  Labour  in  1918  because  that  party  will 


11  GAA,  FRl/2,  Minute  Book  of  the  Finance  Board,  April  1891  - December  1901; 
Sister  M.  Skinnider,  “Catholic  Elementary  Education  in  Glasgow.  1818-1918’  in 
Studies  in  the  History  of  Scottish  Education  1872-1939  (Scottish  Council  for 
Research  in  Education  Publication  54),  ed.  T.R.  Bone  (London,  1967),  28-32;  T.A. 
Fitzpatrick,  “Scottish  Catholic  Teacher  Education:  the  Wider  Context”,  Innes 
Review , xlv(1994),  156-66. 
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defend  Catholic  schools.12  Such  constructs  never  consider  that  men 
such  as  Wheatley  got  their  first  impulses  for  social  action  from 
growing  up  in  parishes  run  by  priests  like  O’Brien.  Or,  why  Catholics 
voted  for  a Labour  party  long  before  it  ever  looked  like  forming  a 
majority  able  to  protect  any  interest  group  either  in  local  government 
until  1933  or  national  government  until  1945.  I would  suggest, 
therefore,  that  while  such  deterministic  interpretations  can  produce  tidy 
historical  solutions,  they  do  nothing  to  explain  the  inconsistencies  and 
ragged  ends  in  the  sources  we  have  which  suggest,  rather,  that  this  is  a 
church  very  much  in  transition;  made  up  of  a diverse  set  of  people 
trying  to  make  sense  of  a wide  range  of  influences  in  their  lives, 
religious,  ethnic,  economic,  political;  surprisingly  modem  and  forward- 
looking  in  its  groping  for  relevance;  and  reflecting  very  much  the  fact 
that  the  1890s,  far  from  being  the  dead  water  between  the  end  of 
Victonan  values  and  the  start  of  Liberal  welfarism,  is  a decade  of 
profound  undercurrents  and  changes  in  direction,  a seed-time.  Some  of 
this  can  be  grasped  if  one  considers  the  pastoral  aims  expressed  at  this 
time,  the  growing  assertion  of  an  historical  identity,  and  the  shifts 
occuring  in  political  and  economic  analysis  among  Roman  Catholics  in 
this  decade. 

It  is  hard  to  be  comprehensive  about  pastoral  aims  because  so 
much  of  the  dialogue  among  Roman  Catholics  at  this  time  takes  for 
granted  such  things  as  their  common  faith  and  purpose.  But  in  the 
recorded  sermons  and  letters  of  the  Scottish  bishops  of  the  1890s  one 
gets  a strong  sense  of  concern,  sometimes  anxiety,  mixed,  however, 
with  confidence;  that  there  are  dark  forces  of  vice,  seculansm  and 
despair  challenging  their  congregations  but  that  a watchful  sense  of 
providence  will  make  all  well.  They  express  a constant  expectation  of 
the  need  to  build  up  a sacramental  life  and  some  of  them  are  anxious 


12  For  a critique  of  such  views  see  J.F.  McCaffrey,  “Irish  Issues  in  the  Nineteenth 
and  Twentieth  Century:  Radicalism  in  a Scottish  Context?”  in  Irish  Immigrants  and 
Scottish  Society  in  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries,  ed.  T.M.  Devine 
(Edinburgh,  1991),  118-23.  See  also  I S.  Wood,  “John  Wheatley,  the  Irish  and  the 
Labour  Movement  in  Scotland”,  Innes  Review , xxxi  (1980),  72-3,  which  does 
recognise  the  strong  influence  which  a priest  like  Fr  Terken  had  on  the  outlook  of 
the  young  Wheatley  growing  up  in  St  Bridget’s,  Baillieston. 
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that  this  should  be  accompanied  by  a firm  grasp  of  the  scientific  outline 
of  their  faith  developed  beyond  the  simplicities  of  the  question-and- 
answer  catechism  formula.13  The  erection  of  church  buildings  to  meet 
the  needs  of  growing  numbers  is  regarded  as  a means  not  only  of 
preserving  the  unity  of  the  group  but  also  as  a sign  of  the  group’s 
potential  to  reach  out  for  the  edification  of  their  non-catholic 
neighbours  in  the  distnct.14  General  missions  preached  by  religious 
orders  such  as  Redemptorists  or  Jesuits  were  encouraged,  yes,  as  ways 
of  reinforcing  the  zeal  of  the  faithful  and  saving  them  from  the  world 
outside;  but  they  are  also  seen  as  ways  of  forming  lives  which  will 
contribute  virtue  to  the  community.  Such  missions  would  not  only 
preserve  young  men  and  women  from  dangerous  companions  but  would 
also  inspire  them  to  become  active  in  individual  betterment  through 
joining  parochial  temperance  and  self-help  organisations.  Participation 
in  such  organisations  would  encourage  analysis,  self-respect  and 
awareness  of  their  obligations  to  others.13  The  fruits  of  such  pastoral 
leadership  are  constantly  noted  in  Catholic  publications;  of  the  respect 
thus  shown  by  the  numbers  of  their  fellow  townsmen,  not  Catholics, 
who  attend  their  vanous  ceremonies  like  church  openings,  episcopal 
enthronements  or  funerals  of  priests  noted  for  their  prominence  in 
community  activities.16  Archbishop  Eyre  was  only  one,  if  the  most 
notable,  of  church  leaders  at  this  time  who  presented  this  mixture  of 
pastoral  care  as  also  a sign  of  public  action  in  making  their  faith  visible 
to  others.  From  understanding,  he  said,  came  respect  and  even, 
eventually,  agreement  in  doctrine.  In  the  address  given  on  the  occasion 
of  his  golden  jubilee  as  a pnest  in  March  1892  his  conciliatory  manner 
to  all,  his  readiness  to  join  in  public  ventures  with  his  fellow  citizens  of 


13  SCA,  ED  5/73,  Archbishop  Walsh  (Dublin)  to  Archbishop  MacDonald.  26 
September  1895,  30  August  1896. 

14  GAA,  GC  29,  J.C.  Pippet  to  J.A.  Maguire,  24  November  1896.  Pippet’s  letter 
also  includes  a carefully  drawn  census  of  the  Catholics  in  his  area  which  indicates 
the  age  profiles  and  marital  status  on  which  his  plans  are  based. 

15  SCA,  ED  5/1 1 5,  Instructions  to  parish  priests  and  clergy  regarding  the  Glasgow 
General  Mission  of  1899  by  Bishop  J.A.  Maguire,  23  March  1899.  GAA,  GC29,  B. 
Tracy  to  J.A.  Maguire,  7 August  1897. 

16  E.g.,  CDS  1892 , 222;  CDS  1894,  111,  230,  261-2. 
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Glasgow,  above  all  the  number  of  churches  and  schools  he  had  built 
were  all  highlighted.  In  his  reply  he  preferred,  however,  to  stress  that  he 
was  not  so  much  a builder  of  stones  and  lime  but  rather  an  architect  of 
living  temples  especially  of  ordinary  working  people.  The  increase  of 
missions  he  had  fostered,  he  declared,  was  specifically  and  primarily  in 
order  to  have  the  gospel  preached  to  the  poor,  and  a priest  placed 
among  them  who  would  be  the  poor  man’s  friend  17  Similarly,  at  the 
opening  of  the  cathedral  chapter  at  Dundee  in  1895,  as  well  as  the 
usual  admonitions  to  internal  unity.  Bishop  Maguire  also  directed  them 
to  consider  their  links  with  those  outside  of  their  communion  and  to 
respect  their  sincerity  and  good  faith  in  the  hope  of  creating  an 
atmosphere  of  welcoming  charity  in  fixture  days  when  Catholics  might 
be  the  largest  Christian  group  in  the  land.18 

Much  of  the  discussion  by  Presbyterian  churchmen  and  others  in 
the  1890s  expressed  a sense  of  crisis  and  unease  at  the  apparent  drift  of 
the  Scottish  population  from  religious  observance. 19  Roman  Catholic 
churchmen  were  also  anxious,  but  with  a different  emphasis;  concerned 
not  so  much  that  they  had  become  less  relevant  but  that  their  efforts 
might  be  spoiled  by  neglect;  fearful  that  the  branch  would  wither  unless 
and  until  it  should  be  nourished  by  a church  and  school.  However,  with 
these  two  in  place,  Roman  Catholics  in  the  1890s  appeared  confident 
that  they  could  face  the  future  in  hopeful  expectation. 

There  is  also  a continuous  cultivation  of  an  historical  identity  in 
Catholic  circles  in  this  period.  Much  of  it,  of  course,  was  concerned,  as 
one  might  expect,  especially  at  the  popular  parochial  level,  with 
Ireland’s  support  for  the  faith  and  of  how  faith  and  fatherland 


17  CDS  1893,  237-43.  Among  notable  public  stances  taken  by  Eyre  in  Glasgow 
was  his  support  for  persecuted  Jews;  for  examples,  see  K.  Collins,  Second  City 
Jewry  (Glasgow,  1990),  44,  72,  86.  In  April  1894  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow  conferred  the  degree  of  LL.D.  on  him  for  “being  a public  spirited  citizen,  a 
scholarly  writer  and  an  eminent  archaeologist”.  Aeneas  Chisholm,  later  bishop  of 
Aberdeen,  was  similarly  honoured  by  the  University  of  Aberdeen  when  it  celebrated 
its  quatercentenary  in  October  1895. 

18  CDS  1896,  225-7. 

19  C .G.  Brown,  The  Social  History  of  Religion  in  Scotland  since  1730  (London 
1987),  169fF. 
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expressed  the  interests  of  the  poor  man.  But  there  is  also  a strong, 
public  assertion  of  Roman  Catholic  links  with  the  Scottish  past  as  part 
of  a universal  European  culture.  Partly  this  was  to  counter  the 
predominant  contemporary  interpretation  of  history  as  the  onward 
march  of  teutonic,  Prussian  progress.  But  much  of  it,  too,  seemed  to  be 
a natural  expression  of  the  relevance  of  their  religion  to  their  present 
situation.  Some  of  it  is  so  incidental  as  to  suggest  it  is  part  of  an 
automatic  assumption,  as  in  the  determination  of  Fr  Magini  to  have  his 
new  chapel  in  Lennoxtown  named  after  the  local  saint,  St  Machan,  and 
not  after  St  Paul.  There  were  many  occasions,  however,  when  these 
historical  links  assumed  a particular  importance.  For  instance,  the 
consecration  of  the  new  St  Peter’s  seminary  in  Kilpatrick,  the 
birthplace  of  St  Patrick,  was  used  to  link  Romanised  Scotland  with 
Ireland.  Both  Archbishops  Smith  and  MacDonald  of  St  Andrews  and 
Edinburgh  worked  hard  to  get  a memorial  church  erected  in  honour  of 
St  Margaret  in  Dunfermline  and  the  1890s  witnessed  a continuing 
concern  among  the  Scottish  bishops  to  restore  the  memory  of  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots.20 

One  event  in  particular  indicates  their  confidence  and  their  wish  to 
make  a public  statement  as  to  their  claims  - namely,  the  pilgrimage  to 
Iona  which  the  Scottish  hierarchy  organised  on  15  June  1897  to  mark 
the  1300th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  St  Columba.  Despite  the 
reluctance  of  the  marquess  of  Bute  to  approach  the  duke  of  Argyll  as  to 
its  suitability,  Archbishop  MacDonald  of  Edinburgh  went  ahead, 
organising  the  itinerary  for  the  615  who  could  make  the  journey,  their 
transport  by  steamer  from  Oban,  and  for  cover  to  shelter  them  while 
celebrating  pontifical  high  mass  with  Gregorian  chiant  in  the  abbey 
rums.  A week  earlier,  a group  representing  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
headed  by  Principal  Story  and  other  leading  laymen,  had  held  their  own 
commemoration  of  Columba  on  Iona.  When  MacDonald  approached 
Story  to  see  if  they  could  use  the  covenngs  and  seating  which  the 
Presbytenans  had  constructed,  the  latter  promptly  agreed  and 
generously  waived  any  question  of  payment.  In  his  sermon  at  the  abbey 
Archbishop  MacDonald,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  the  discourse  of  that 


20  CDS  1890 , 1 88-9.  90;  CDS  1897,  240- 1 . 
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time,  was  keen  to  refute  the  notion  of  Columba  as  non-Roman  and  to 
stress  the  continuity  between  his  celebration  of  the  faith  in  the  sixth 
century  and  theirs  that  day.  What  was  perhaps  less  usual  was  how  he 
went  out  of  his  way  to  make  a positive  acknowledgement  of  the  recent 
Church  of  Scotland  visit,  and  of  the  cooperation  they  had  received  from 
its  leaders.  It  was,  he  said,  a spectacle  hitherto  unheard  of  in  their 
country.  We  have  seen  a learned  and  earnest  company,  our  brethren  in 
race,  tho’  unhappily  separated  in  creed,  visit  these  sacred  ruins,  and 
hold  within  their  precincts  a commemorative  service  in  honour  of  our 
Great  Patron  and  Apostle  ...  [He  was]  grateful  that  the  Saint’s 
influence  had  inspired  such  an  outburst  of  devotional  feeling  of  a form 
so  familiar  to  Roman  Catholics  and  he  prayed  that  this  devotion  would 
hasten  their  knowledge  of  where  the  strength  of  the  Columban  church 
lay”.21 

This  public  profile  and  willingness  to  engage  in  dialogue  with 
Established  churchmen  as  equals  was  also  linked  to  their 
encouragement  of  other  features  which  would  enhance  the  lives  of 
poorer  Catholics  who  could  not  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Iona.  Just  as 
early  socialists  sought  to  raise  the  group-consciousness  and  confidence 
of  working  men  and  women  by  cultural  activities  such  as  music 
making,  so  did  diocesan  and  parochial  leaders  encourage  choirs  and 
church  music.  A Catholic  Choral  Society  “to  meet  the  desire  for 
musical  culture  which  is  growing  year  by  year”  had  been  re-instituted 
in  Glasgow  in  June  1897  with  Archbishop  Eyre  and  Bishop  Maguire  as 
patrons.  (Interestingly,  there  were  also  lay  attempts  to  get  choirs 
trained  in  Gregorian  chant  at  this  time  to  enrich  the  church  liturgy.22 ) 

This  more  integrated  view  of  where  they  had  come  from  stemmed 
to  some  extent  from  a readiness  to  grapple  with  contemporary 
questions  as  to  where  they  were  going  as  a community.  It  was  linked  to 
a realisation  that  the  world  of  politics  and  work  with  which  they  had 
long  been  familiar  was  in  a process  of  fundamental  change.  Old  single- 

21  SC  A,  ED  5/14,  Bishop  Smith  to  Archbishop  MacDonald,  6 January  and  8 June 
1897;  CTSS,  A5,  no  1,  Angus  MacDonald,  A Souvenir  of  the  Catholic  Pilgrimage  to 
Iona  15  June  1897\  CDS  1898,  230-3. 

22  GAA,  GC29,  J.A.  Flanagan  to  Archbishop  Eyre,  8 June  1897,  P.A.  Walker  to 
Archbishop  Eyre,  November  1 897. 
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issue  politics  like  Irish  Home  Rule  jostled  with  new  theories  on  the 
possibilities  of  state  intervention  to  help  men  lead  more  perfect  lives.  It 
was  unlikely  that  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities  would  travel 
theologically  far  down  that  latter  road.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  previous 
political  issues  which  concerned  their  flock,  adjustments  of  the 
boundaries  between  the  sacred  and  the  secular  were  always  negotiable. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Roman  Catholic  political  allegiances  were  in 
transition  in  this  decade.  The  Parnell  divorce  case  in  1890  had  frayed 
the  Catholic  links  with  the  Liberals.  The  prospects  of  home  rule  for 
Ireland,  presented  to  them  by  such  leaders  as  John  Ferguson  and 
Michael  Davitt  as  social  justice  for  poor  men,  also  began  to  look  rather 
tattered  after  the  failure  of  the  second  Home  Rule  bill  in  1894, 
Gladstone’s  retiral  and  the  subsequent  in-fighting  among  his  Liberal 
successors.  Evidence  of  other  priorities  emerging  is  not  hard  to 
pinpoint.  The  number  of  times  the  main  Catholic  newspaper,  the 
Glasgow  Observer  swung  between  scolding  Catholic  voters  for  failing 
to  toe  the  party  line  and  vote  Liberal  (as  when  a popular  pro-lnsh 
Labour  candidate,  J.  Shaw  Maxwell  stood  in  Glasgow-Camlachie  in 
July  1892),  and  cajoling  them  with  the  promise  that  it  would  support 
Labour  candidates  once  justice  for  Ireland  had  been  achieved,  is 
symptomatic  of  this  loosening  of  traditional  allegiances.23  Also,  the 
main  formers  of  Catholic  political  opinion  in  Scotland  such  as  John 
Ferguson  and  Michael  Davitt  had  always  been  inclined  to  a political 
analysis  which,  attributing  the  social  problems  experienced  by  the 
masses  to  exploitation  and  misgovemment  by  the  upper  classes, 
inclined  them  to  cooperation  with  the  nsing  forces  of  the  left.  It  was  no 
surprise,  therefore,  when  Catholic  voters  began  to  support  such  items 
as  an  eight-hour  day  and  a basic  wage  in  Glasgow  Town  Council  in 
1893;  and,  through  bodies  like  the  Irish  National  League,  helped  to 
create  a group  in  1896  dedicated  to  securing  separate  Labour 
representation  in  local  goverment.  There  is,  also,  much  evidence  of 
increasing  Catholic  involvement  in  the  growth  of  trade  unions  and  local 
trades  councils  at  this  time,  and  engagement  in  a lively  debate  about  the 
need  for  such  bodies  to  become  politically  active.  A decade  or  so  before 


23  Glasgow  Observer,  16  April  and  16  July  1892. 
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John  Wheatley  began  to  argue  that  Catholics  could  be  socialists, 
therefore,  it  appears  that  such  a switch  was  already  under  way  as  an 
agenda  based  on  the  economic  and  social  experiences  of  their  daily 
working  lives  began  to  replace  the  older  ideologies  of  Liberalism.24 

The  response  by  the  clencal  authorities  to  such  initiatives  which 
favoured  increased  government  direction  of  social  welfare  and 
economic  activity  often  tended  to  be  at  best  suspicious.  This  was 
especially  the  case  among  the  Belgian,  Dutch  and  German  priests 
working  under  Eyre  who  had  had  direct  and  unhappy  experience  of 
interventionist  anti-clerical  secular  governments.  But  the  Scottish 
episcopate  itself  proved  surprisingly  non-confrontational  and  was 
unwilling  to  condemn  these  trends.25  Perhaps  this  was  because  many  of 
them,  like  Maguire,  were  very  much  in  the  mould  of  Cardinal  Manning 
who  had  done  so  much  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  Scottish 
episcopate  in  the  1860s  and  1870s.  Manning’s  policy  was  to  encourage 
Catholics  to  play  an  active  part  in  the  public  life  of  the  country  and  to 
work  for  the  good  of  its  people.26  This  supporter  of  the  1889  London 
dock  strike  had  always  nurtured  Scottish  efforts  to  help  their 
parishioners  lead  ordered  and  improved  lives  in  decent  surroundings 
through  temperance,  self-help  organisations  like  the  League  of  the 
Cross.  Glasgow  was  the  only  archdiocese  outside  of  London  in  which 
every  parish  had  a branch.  If  the  political  outlook  of  Keir  Hardie  and 
other  early  labour  leaders  could  be  influenced  by  their  early  temperance 
activity,  was  it  not  just  as  feasible  that  Catholics,  active  in  similar 
parochial  self-help  organisations,  should  also  come  to  be  inspired  to 
social  action  by  their  religious  beliefs?27  Maguire, too,  was  to  declare 


24  Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow,  Glasgow  United  Trades  Council  Annual  Reports 
(microfilm),  1886-1890,  1894-96,  1897-98. 

25  It  was  more  concerned  to  suppress  dangerous  and  secret  societies  such  as  the  St 
Patrick’s  Fraternal  Society,  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  and  the  Fenians:  GAA, 
GC29,  Fr  Ritchie,  Shieldmuir,  to  J.A.  Maguire,  26  June  1897.  The  prohibitions 
against  such  bodies  drawn  up  by  Archibishop  Eyre  in  1883  were  reprinted  in 
December  1888,  December  1894  and  re-issued  in  1899.  SCA,  ED5/115. 

26  On  this  see  E.S.  Purcell,  The  Life  of  Cardinal  Manning , 2 vols.  (London, 
1896),  ii,  774-6,  778-82,  790-1. 

27  For  two  recent  analyses  of  the  effects  which  Catholic  beliefs,  nurtured  by 
parochial  organisations  in  rather  similar  environments,  could  have  on  the  public 
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his  support  publicly  in  the  1900s  for  labour  in  its  struggle  with  capital; 
and  his  attitude  towards  the  welfare  of  his  flock  appears  to  have  been 
shared  by  his  fellow  bishops  in  Scotland  in  the  1890s. 

Indeed,  it  is  possible  to  argue  that  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities 
in  Scotland  saw  themselves  as  already  acting  in  the  spirit  of  Leo  XHTs 
1891  encyclical,  Rerum  Novarum,  with  its  insistence  on  social  justice 
for  the  workers.  During  the  Scottish  pilgrimage  to  Rome  in  1894  Leo 
XHI  “had  praised  Scotland  for  having  attended  to  his  counsels  on 
social  questions”.28  What  this  refers  to,  I think,  is  clearly  not  some 
formal  political  initiative  by  the  Scottish  bishops  but  rather,  the  very 
extensive  grass-roots  activity  long  established  in  Catholic  parochial 
organisations  throughout  Scotland.  These  have  often  been  dismissed  as 
social  controls  over  a deferential  laity.  But  they  also  gave  standing, 
experience  of  organisation  and  practical  social  application  to  people 
who  otherwise  had  absolutely  no  opportunity  of  throwing  off  the 
deference  that  imbued  every  moment  of  their  everyday,  working  lives. 
By  1890,  St  Patrick’s  in  Edinburgh’s  Cowgate  had  not  only  a Young 
Men’s  Society  established  since  1865,  but  also  a yearly  Sick  and 
Burial  Society  for  their  families,  worked  by  its  members,  a Penny 
Savings  Bank,  a Total  Abstinence  Society  with  about  5,000  members, 
as  well  as  a library  and  reading  room,  containing  about  2,600  volumes 
“largely  taken  advantage  of’.29  This  was  typical  of  the  array  of  such 
organisations  which  can  be  found  throughout  Catholic  parishes  in 
Scotland  at  this  time.  At  a meeting  in  the  City  hall  on  St  Andrew’s  day, 
1890,  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  Father  Mathew,  it  was  announced 
that  there  were  68  branches  of  the  League  of  the  Cross  temperance 
society  with  about  17,000  active  members  in  Glasgow.30  In  1898  the 
Society  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul,  pledged  to  the  service  of  the  poor, 


attiudes  of  their  members  see:  W.F.  Hartford,  Working  People  of  Holyoke.  Class 
and  Ethnicity  in  a Massachusetts  Mill  Town  1850-1960  (New  Jersey,  1990),  and 
Joan  Keating,  “The  Making  of  the  Catholic  labour  activist:  the  Catholic  Social  Guild 
and  Catholic  Workers’  College,  1909-1939”,  Labour  History  Review,  59,  part  3 
(1994).  I am  grateful  to  Bernard  Aspinwall  for  making  these  known  to  me. 

28  CDS  1894,  220. 

29  CDS  1890,  88. 

30  CDS  1892. 
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celebrated  its  golden  jubilee  in  Scotland  In  Glasgow,  for  instance, 
{where  it  was  “the  leading  charity  in  our  city  belonging  to  any 
denomination”)  its  members  had  made  39,000  visits  to  the  poor  in  their 
own  homes  in  1896,  relieving  almost  as  many  poor  as  the  pansh 
councils  of  the  City,  Barony  and  Govan.  It  also  ran  night  shelters  for 
homeless  boys  and  refuges  for  children,  activity  paralleled  in  the 
dioceses  of  Galloway,  Edinburgh  and  Dunkeld.31  In  this  parochial 
context  some  of  the  Catholic  laity,  at  least,  were  bound  to  see  such 
activities  as  not  simply  a means  to  their  own  sanctification  but  also  as  a 
response  to  the  social  problems  surrounding  them  which  had  been 
thrown  up  by  the  system  of  capitalist  competitive  production.32  Nor  is 
it  surprising  that  in  such  a context  episcopal  and  clerical  responses 
should  be  equally  fluid  and  flexible.  The  speeches  of  those  commenting 
on  the  work  of  the  SVDP,  like  Fr  O’Reilly  of  St  Alphonsus  parish  in 
the  Calton,  Glasgow,  share  many  of  the  assumptions  of  contemporary 
social  orthodoxy  in  regarding  such  charitable  activity  as  primarily 
rescue  work  for  those  unable  to  cope  with  modem  life.  Significantly, 
when  O’Reilly  was  pressed  by  Labour  leaders  as  to  the  extent  of  state 
intervention  (at  the  Glasgow  Municipal  Commission  on  the  Housmg  of 
the  Poor  in  1902)  he  began  to  concede  that  there  could  be  a case  for  the 
state  intervening  to  redistribute  wealth  in  areas  such  as  housing  to 
make  it  available  at  the  public’s  expense.33  There  is  the  beginning  of  an 
acknowledgment  here  that  if  poverty  could  be  due  to  the  economic 


31  GAA,  SVDP  Annual  Report,  1896.  CDS  1893,  237-42. 

32  For  this  and  the  wider  significance  of  the  work  of  the  SVDP  see  B.  Aspinwall, 
“The  Welfare  State  within  the  State:  the  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  in  Glasgow, 
1848-1920”,  in  Voluntary  Religion  ( Studies  in  Church  History  vol.  23),  edd.  W.J. 
Sheils  and  D.  Wood  (Oxford,  1986),  445-59,  especially  448-9.  An  awareness  of  the 
contribution  of  Catholic  parochial  organisations  to  the  development  of  the  wider 
community  is  a theme  which  can  be  traced  in  the  columns  of  the  Glasgow  Observer 
throughout  the  1890s. 

33  Glasgow  Municipal  Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the  Poor  (Glasgow,  1904), 
Minutes  of  Evidence,  438-49.  It  is  interesting  that  the  Glasgow  Trades  Council  and 
Catholic  political  organisers  were  already  cooperating  to  ensure  the  election  of 
candidates  like  Fr  O’Reilly  to  parish  councils:  McCaffrey,  “Irish  Issues  ... 
Radicalism  in  a Scottish  Context?”,  136. 
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environment  there  was  also  the  possibility  that  the  state  might  cure  it 
by  judicious  adjustment  of  the  market. 

There  is  much  evidence,  therefore,  that  the  Catholic  church  in 
Scotland  in  the  1890s  was  aware  of  the  need  to  change  political 
perspectives  and,  indeed,  had  already  accomplished  much  in  this 
direction.  Their  tradition  of  parochial  social  action  which  combined  the 
individual’s  growth  in  virtue  with  participation  in  the  local  community 
was  a valid  and  positive  agenda  to  bring  to  the  new  social  politics 
emerging  by  1900.  In  Archbishop  Eyre’s  words  they  could  be  confident 
in  the  belief  “that  to  be  known  was  to  be  esteemed”.34  In  an  age  about 
to  be  dominated  by  theories  of  eugenics  and  personal  morality,  they 
were  ready  to  contest  the  modem  state’s  right  to  interfere  in  their 
pastoral  mission,  particularly  in  aspects  such  as  the  family,  education 
and  the  control  of  their  schools.  But  there  were  areas  where  the  church 
could  come  to  an  accommodation  with  new  views  among  their 
congregations  as  regards  the  amelioration  of  working  and  living 
conditions  by  the  state.  Having  survived  the  trials  and  adjustments  of 
the  last  hundred  years  and  benefited  from  that  experience,  they  could 
regard  themselves  in  terms  of  organisation,  morale  and  strength  of 
belief  as  having  good  prospects  as  they  entered  the  twentieth  century. 


34  CDS  1893 , 243-4. 
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